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THE MUSICAL TIMES.— January 1, 1868. 



Overture in C (Trumpet Overture), composed in the year 
1826, by F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.) 

We have here another valuable addition to the pub- 
lished works of Mendelssohn — one, however, which had 
previously been made known by two or three performances 
(widely apart) by the Philharmonic Society, and recently 
at the Crystal Palace and Mr. Barnby's Concert. There 
is nothing more irrational or unjust than to depreciate one 
work by comparison with another of totally different 
character and purpose. The overture here presented, like 
the other concert overtures of the composer, has its own 
distinctive individuality, and abounds in traits of brilliant 
genius and splendid orchestral effects, wrought with the 
unmistakeable hand of a great master. That the compo- 
sition would have been re-touched, had Mendelssohn lived, 
is more than probable ; but as we know that, with a severe 
fastidiousness of self-judgment, he would have applied this 
process to some works which have long been accepted as 
finished masterpieces, we must not, in dealing with existing 
realities, attach too much importance to this well-known 
characteristic of high genius to soar after the ideal un- 
attainable. As already said, the " Trumpet Overture" is 
a work full of genius and beauty, based on a feature as 
bold and striking as it is yet simple and inartificial. The 
three reiterated minims of the key-note, followed by its 
major third, given out by the brass instruments, including 
the penetrating tones of the " open" notes of trumpets and 
horns, is one of the simplest and most obvious passages for 
such instruments — yet on this slight hint has Mendel- 
ssohn, with the power of true genius, raised a superstructure 
of great force and beauty. The opening with the subject 
referred to, followed by the series of ascending chords 
for the stringed instruments tremolando, changing to the 
chord of the four-two, retaining the pedal bass — with the 
magical and brilliant effect of the sudden creation of a new 
key (A major) on the dominant formed by the E of the 
"trumpet" passage — the animation of what may be con- 
sidered the principal motive* for the violins, the melodious 
beauty of the episode in its first appearance in G, and its 
recurrence in the key of the overture, the picturesque 
contrast afforded by the frequent re-appearance of the 
special "trumpet" passage, and the magnificent climax 
with which the work is brought to a close— constitute a 
continuous series of beauties and original effects such as 
should delight and content all who can appreciate musical 
art and genius. If there be any point where it might be 
imagined the composer would have exercised revision, it is 
in the fugal, or rather imitative writing, near the middle of 
the piece. The publication of this work, carefully arranged 
for the pianoforte (solo and duet) by Herr Rietz, who has 
so skilfully adapted various other posthumous works of 
Mendelssohn, will gladden the many pianists who delight 
in reviving at home the impressions derived from orchestral 
performance in the concert-room. 



skill as fresh as those which distinguished their author's 
career when among us. The duets now referred to 
are worthy to rank with those charming pieces — the 
ZwBlf Clavierstilcke fur grosse und Kleine kinder " of 
Robert Schumann. In both instances a distinctive title 
is given to each piece, pointing to the characteristic which 
it is intended to illustrate. No. 1, " Brother and Sister," 
has the tranquil flow of pure feeling. No. 2, " Affection," 
although less developed, is full of calm expression. No. 
3, " Altercation," an interruption to this equanimity, is a 
capital musical illustration of such occasional wrangle as will 
sometimes occur " in the best regulated families." This 
piece is worthy to pair with its author's study, " Contra- 
diction," No. 3, in his Op. 95. No. 4, " Grandfather's 
Dance," is full of quaint character, with a certain formal 
yet genial grace, such as one might suppose a venerable 
gentleman to exhibit when disporting with his grand- 
children at some juvenile festivity. No. 5, " Elegy," is 
a beautiful piece of cantabile writing in which the secondo 
part is of equal importance with the primo. No. 6, " A 
Fugal AValtz," is an admirable example of the power of a 
master to turn science to the most popular uses. As a 
Faraday could make the wonders of chemistry intelligible 
to a young audience, we have here the learned form of the 
fugue popularised in what is generally considered as a 
frivolous form — that of the waltz. The subject of a capital 
dance piece, in three-four time, is changed to six-eight, 
and converted into a fugue, with great vigour and variety 
of treatment : reverting, as a close, to the waltz tempo and 
style. No. 7, " The Harper's Ballad," just such a strain, 
with a mixed rhythm, as one might imagine to proceed 
from a bard of old, has much quaint beauty. No. 8, 
" Grandmother at her spinning-wheel," is a simple melody 
accompanied by a meandering under-current of triplet 
passages, suggestive of incessant motion. No. 9, " Soldier's 
Life," has the true martial tone in its commencement, 
leading up to an animated quick step movement. No. 
10, " Serenade," is a graceful piece, of barcarolle character, 
well contrasted by No. 11, a spirited " Quick Step." No. 
12 is a " Tarantella," full of true southern impetuosity ; 
very characteristic in that aspect alone, and possessing the 
additional feature of being written throughout as a "canon 
in the octave :" a form even more difficult to bend to such 
purposes than that of the fugue. As in the waltz pre- 
viously referred to, this tarantella is wrought with great 
power and continuity, forming a worthy and important 
climax to a collection of four-hand pieces that will in- 
terest performers and hearers, and must prove invaluable 
for the purposes of tuition. 



Domestic Life: Twelve Duets for the Pianoforte. J. 
Mosoheles. Op. HO. (Novello, Ewer and Co.) 

We have here a series of characteristic pieces, " Dedi- 
cated to his grandchildren," by a veteran composer whose 
name will always be honourably associated with the his- 
tory of pianoforte music and the development of the 
pianist's art. It is now nearly half a century since Mr. 
Moscheles settled in London; and by his various per- 
formances, especially of the pianoforte works of Beetho- 
ven, led the way towards that general appreciation of what 
is great in the art which is still happily progressing. 
Many of Mr. Moscheles' compositions, especially his Con- 
certos and his Studies will, for their own merits, as well 
as for their influence on the development of the me- 
chanism of pianoforte playing, associate their composer's 
name with that of Cramer, Hummel, and Kalkbrenner in 
the history of the art. Since Mr. Moscheles' removal to 
Leipzig, as Principal of the Conservatoire there, his 
activity has been as unremitting as in his earlier days ; 
and we have here the most recent results of thought and 



Hanover Square ; a Magazine of new Copyright Music. 
Edited by Lindsay Slopek. (Ashdown and Pabky.) 

Titles for monthly magazines, at first personal, as 
"Blackwood's," "Fraser's," " Macmillan's," &c., have 
latterly become local, as " The Cornhill," " Temple Bar," 
" The Broadway," &c. Following the example of the 
last-named class, Messrs. Ashdown and Parry have started 
a new magazine of music named after the locality of their 
well-known publishing house, well printed, and issued at 
the low price of one shilling each part. Number one, 
for November, commences with a pianoforte solo, entitled 
" Dreams and .Joys," by Mr. Benedict ; called a " Sketch," 
but far more important in treatment and development 
than such a title implies. That it is well written for the 
instrument is needless to say of a production of an ac- 
complished pianist and pupil of Weber. The several 
phases of feeling which may be supposed to make up the 
" mingled yarn " of human experience, are illustrated in 
alternate movements of calm and agitated character — this 
amply developed " Sketch " closing with a chorale which 
is happily treated both in simple and florid style. The 
other pianoforte piece in the November number is of a 
lighter character. " Bright Hours," by Sj'dney Smith, 
is reflective of ball-room animation; pleasant part- 
ners in praisenti and champagne supper in prospectu. 
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The two vocal pieces of the November number of Hanover 
Square consist of a graceful little song by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, " Whatdoeslittlebirdiesay?" and a ballad by Mr. 
H. Smart, " Bessie Bell," which, simple and unpretending 
as it is, bears that unmistakeable stamp of the hand of 
the highly-cultivated musician which is impressed on all 
Mr. Smart's productions, great and small. The Decem- 
ber number of Hanover Square well sustains the character 
established by the first issue. The opening piece, a not- 
turno by M. Silas, is a graceful pianoforte solo, in the 
style of those exquisite pieces of which Chopin has fur- 
nished many inimitable examples. There are both de- 
velopment and variety in this notturno by M. Silas, which 
may compare with many other elegant pianoforte pieces 
by the same composer. Following this, is an expressive 
song by Miss V. Gabriel, " Change upon change," to Mrs. 
Browning's words. The sustained cantabile of the vocal 
melody is well contrasted with the rippling movement of 
the pianoforte accompaniment " The Gipsies' Bevel," 
by M. Kuhe, is a light pianoforte piece, in dance style, 
standing in bright contrast to the more serious tone of M. 
Silas's notturno. An agreeable, if not very original song, 
" Though Age be like December," by that multitudinous 
composer of successful ballads, Mr. Balfe, concludes the 
December number of Hanover Square; as a pendant to 
which, an extra Christmas number has been issued, ex- 
clusively devoted to dance music — consisting of two 
waltzes, a mazurka, a quadrille, and a galop — all suffi- 
ciently well adapted to their festive purpose, but as exempt 
from serious criticism as the trifle on the ball-room supper- 
table. 



(CnrresponUence. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE MnSIOAL TIMES. 

Sik, — I think the important question of Modern Church 
services, suggested by Mr. Parks, and discussed at some 
length by Mr. Nichols in your last impression, might be 
made something of. And before the idea is abandoned, 
and as money is omnipotent in musical as in all other 
matters, it would be gratifying to learn if amateurs would 
come forward with subscriptions (as I, for one, following 
Mr. Nichols' lead, shall be most happy to do,) and so set 
on foot a prize worth competing for. 

There are some difficulties in the way. If you have 
many prizes, you diminish the money value of them — 
thereby weakening the attraction — and if you have few, 
you shut the door against all compositions which are not 
1st, 2nd, or 3rd ; and to retain which it might be very 
acceptable. Then, again, although it would be most 
desirable to secure the competition of such men as Mr. 
Nichols names, not one would be likely to vote for his own 
composition. 

On the whole, however, I do not see where your 
correspondent's plan can be improved upon; save that 
I think a committee of, say six, might be formed to set 
the thing going. Some one must take the initiative. The 
committee formed, the prospectus might be issued, and 
then the plan proceeded with in detail at their discretion. 

I hope the opportunity will not he lost on my brother 
amateurs ; and repeating my humble promise of support, 
I am, your obedient servant, 

J. W. P. 



Les Soirees Musicales. Duet for two performers on the 
Pianoforte. By Lindsay Slopee. (Lamborn Cock, Addison 
and Co.), is a brilliant fantasia on Bossini's vocal duet and 
solo, "Li Marinari" and "Tarantella," which subject! 
are here surrounded with some very graceful embellish- 
ments and florid passages for both performers ; altogether 
forming a brilliant and effective pianoforte duet, especially 
suited for drawing-room performance. 

" A Glimpse of Blue Sky," song, by Henry Smart, and 
" While the wood grows," song, by Jules Benedict (both 
published by Messrs. Lamborn Cock, Addison and Co.), 
are two graceful productions by composers whose slightest 
pieces are stamped with the impress of matured thought 
and constructive skill. Mr. Smart's song is such as none 
but a musician of high attainments could produce; the 
vocal melody is full of refined expression, while the accom- 
paniment, although far from elaborate, has that special 
fitness of character and artistic neatness so seldom met 
with in this form of composition. 

Mr. Benedict's song also shows the hand of the master, 
simple as is the vocal strain — while, as in the case of Mr. 
Smart's song, there is a completeness in the general treat- 
ment that marks the hand of the cultivated artist. 



Day Dreams. Six Pieces for the Pianoforte. By Arthur 
S. Sullivan. (Boosey and Co.) 

These pieces, short as they are, will tend to enhance 
their composer's growing reputation. They are all cha- 
racterised by graceful elegance of style ; and that peculiar 
neatness and finish of construction which are only attain- 
able by a thorough cultivation of the art of composition. 
There is no power more rare than that of producing trifles 
impressed with special value and marked character : and 
of this power Mr. Sullivan seems to possess a considerable 
share. Of the six pieces here presented, No. 2, an 
Allegretto grazioso ; No. 5, Tempo di Valse ; and No. 6, 
A VHongroise, are the most important in length and 
development. These, as well as the smaller numbers of 
the collection, will not only be valuable to young piano- 
forte students, but will also interest children of a larger 
growth. 



To Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Gentlemen. — It is a cheering sign of the Musical 
Times, in a double meaning, when such a letter as that 
signed " Henry Nichols, Chemist," appears in your 
columns. Taken in one sense, it proves plainly enough 
that it is the cause of music in general — not music 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co. — that your excellent 
little paper has at heart; and taken in another sense, it 
shows, that there are those among our people who have 
come to feel how pointless, how meaningless, how utterly 
inadequate a vehicle for our canticles, is the chant ; that 
mongrel style of song — half say, half sing, that we only 
tolerate as a vehicle of the prose psalms as the least ob- 
jectionable makeshift whereto to wed prose sentences of 
ever varying length and rhythm ; those, who feel that the 
great hymns of our service held by our Church so im- 
portant, because so comprehensive, that we cannot meet 
for worship, hut she bids us use two or more of them — 
that those, the canticles, should have their own special 
and appropriate vehicle, not in our cathedrals only, but 
even in our smallest parish churches. Every one who 
rightly comprehends music's grand mission in worship, 
must sympathize, and join in your correspondent's desire 
for more services really worthy of being wedded to our 
canticles ; and yet moreover fitted for the performance of 
our ordinary choirs, and within the comprehension of our 
general congregation. But the question is, how are we to 
obtain a sufficient supply of such services? Tour cor- 
respondent proposes the prize system, that of offering 
substantial rewards in money to the composers whose 
pieces are adjudicated, the best in competition — an ex- 
cellent system in many ways, interesting a large number 
of composers, in the style required, drawing the attention 
of the judges themselves to certain musical wants, above 
all, singling out and encouraging young composers of 
merit ; the best of all systems to keep our store of part- 
songs, for instance, duly replenished, but hardly applicable 
to a setting of a canticle ; and for this, as a primary reason, 
that those to whom we can with greatest confidence look 
for our desired supply, need no stimulating. Sunday by 
Sunday, as a rule at least, is the want thrust before them 
as they take their seats at their respective organs ; their 
minds are thoroughly alive to the matter ; we may have 



